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new treatment, based upon the investigations of Mommsen, Kudorff, 
and Kuhn, and especially upon the revelations of the Tables of Sal- 
pensa and Malaca. To present the substance of this important chap- 
ter would, however, require more space than we can give. It em- 
braces the entire land system and colonial system of the Komans, — 
so far as this was not covered by the classification of the earlier chap- 
ters, and the system of municipal self-government which prevailed in 
the cities of the Empire. 



5. — The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, with Prolegomena. By William Wallace, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford : At 
the Clarendon Press. 8vo. pp. clxxxiv, 332. 1874. 

Hegel is generally looked upon as the champion of a priori meta- 
physics, founded on notions, as opposed to the inductive method, 
beginning with facts, real things, which do not depend upon us for 
being what they are, and to which we can recur at need for the verifi- 
cation of our conclusions. It is easy, however, to see that the con- 
trast is a doubtful or false one ; and that our facts as well as our 
conclusions are the products of reasoning, and must be verified in the 
same way if they are to be verified at all. For the meaning of the 
fact, the information which the name conveys, resides, as Mr. Mill 
says, not in what it denotes, but in what it connotes, i. e. in what the 
thing has in common with other things ; and this information is not 
obtained from simple observation, but from comparison and reflec- 
tion : it is the work of the mind, not the datum of sense. The words 
man or white are not the names of particular sensations or of things 
sui generis, but of hinds, and our knowledge of individual objects in 
all cases implies a prior apprehension of the kind, as the standard 
whereby the thing is identified. 

In short, as a matter of fact, knowledge begins with notions, and 
the only question is whether we will ignore this a priori foundation of 
our experience, because it does not suit our theory that notions are 
abstractions from particular truths, or whether we will endeavor to 
understand it. The carpenter, when he undertakes to drive a nail, 
feels a complete assurance that it will penetrate the wood, and not 
bend up like putty. What is the ground of this assurance t Not 
actual experience of this nail and this bit of pine, for he has no such 
experience, and does not suppose that he has any. What he feels 
sure of is the nature of iron and of pine wood, as the conditions of 
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his past experiences and of any future ones. He does not begin by- 
knowing a particular case and then transferring his information to a 
new case of which he knows nothing, but his knowledge of the par- 
ticular is the knowledge that it is not a particular but a universal, — 
an instance of what will always be true under like conditions. 

Induction is commonly denned as the inference that what is true 
of individual instances is true of the class. But to know of a given 
fact that it is an instance, is to know what it is the instance of, name- 
ly, the class. We start with the generalization which we pretend to 
derive from our experience. A nail means a thing that will penetrate 
wood ; I do not know it to be a nail without knowing that property ; 
the conclusion, Nails will penetrate wood because they have done so 
in this, that, and the other case, is either a blunder, the confusion of 
one fact with another, or else it is a mere matter of form ; all the in- 
formation it contains having been taken for granted in the statement 
of the terms. It is certainly worth while to consider how we get that 
information. If from experience, then we must either consider expe- 
rience to be itself a facidty of inference, and therefore a part of logic, 
or else we must resign ourselves to Hume's view, that what we call 
experience is in reality a propensity to irrational assumptions, and 
that if we believe that fire warms or water refreshes us, it is only 
because it costs us too much trouble to think otherwise. 

The Experience philosophy gets over the difficulty by the expedient 
of " self-evident truths," i. e. by postulates. When Mr. Mill tells us 
that nearly the whole, not only of science, but of human conduct, is 
amenable to the authority of logic, we must understand the exception 
as ultimately including all the premises of our reasonings. For these, 
he says, there is no logic ; we get them " immediately," without rea- 
soning, merely by feeling that they are true. But if this is enough, 
it is hard to understand the urgency with which the Experience phi- 
losophy insists that we shall admit nothing as true which is not 
proved, for of this evidence there can never be any lack. But neither 
Mr. Mill nor anybody else has ever thought it enough. In the case 
of another person, at any rate, all will admit that being ever so 
positive is no conclusive proof even as to a fact of his own immediate 
observation. We ask who he is, and whether he has the right to be 
positive ; and if we do not always ask these questions in our own 
case, it is because wte have already answered them to our own satis- 
faction. If he says, for instance, " A B has come to his end by 
violence : I know it because I see that he has received a mortal 
wound," it makes a great difference in the weight of his words 
whether he is a surgeon or not. It may be said, this is an inference, 
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not an immediate perception, and in speaking of it as a perception he 
is only speaking figuratively. So is every perception an inference if 
anything is perceived, and so we must consider Mr. Mill to be speaking 
figuratively when he speaks of immediate knowledge, for, as he him- 
self says, in every act of so-called observation there is at least one 
inference, — from the sensation to the presence of the object. And 
it is this inference that gives reality to our experience and makes our 
waking perceptions to differ from vain imaginations and dreams. No 
doubt, perception begins with "facts of immediate consciousness," i. e. 
with impressions which we only feel but do not comprehend ; but 
knowledge begins with the comprehension and interpretation of them, 
as the signs of objects whose nature it is to produce not merely these, 
but such impressions. This nature, in other words, the notion of the 
fact, as the condition of the appearances before him, is what the 
experience and observation of the surgeon have taught him, if they 
have taught him anything. To know a thing we must know more 
than that thing, we must know something of its properties and its 
relations to the universe. And we trust the impressions of our senses 
for just the opposite reason from that alleged by Mr. Mill, namely, 
because we are convinced that they are not immediate or uncondi- 
tional ; because they prove something ; when they prove nothing 
more than themselves, we disregard them. 

This is Hegel's contention. Nothing in heaven or on earth, he 
says, is immediate or unconditional, its own reason for being, or to be 
known apart, by itself; everything is conditional, determined in fact 
by its relations to the universe, and to be determined in knowledge 
by comprehension of these relations. There is nothing peculiar in 
this position, except the attempt to understand and to legitimate the 
assumptions which everybody makes and must make. The Inductive 
Logic does not really start from particulars, but from things having 
common names, i. e. from universal propositions about particulars ; 
from notions. The difference is, that in the Experience philosophy 
the reasoning upon which the primary notions, or " data of experi- 
ence," are founded, is supposed to have been somehow done to our 
hand, only needing to be accepted, not inquired into. Hence the de- 
duction is a mere matter of form, in which nothing is really proved. 
Mr. Mill, e. g. in his book on Liberty, starts with the assumption 
that the universally desirable, or the right, is what people actually 
desire, and right because they desire it. Then it -becomes very easy but 
very superfluous to show that our inclinations and desires are good 
in themselves and have rights of their own. But then, again, it is 
equally a matter of fact that they are nuisances unless they are regu- 
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lated by a due regard to the desires of other people. In other words, 
our universal was not a true universal, but only a generality, and can- 
not determine particular cases; so that we are landed in the not very 
edifying conclusion that there ought to be a good deal of liberty, and 
that society ought not to interfere with private conduct overmuch. 

What Mr. Mill had. the right to assume was that impulses and 
desires are, in a general way, natural and beneficent, and where they 
exist probably have some reason for existing ; but further than this he 
could not go without showing in detail what the reason is and how our 
natural inclinations are to be made to conform to it. That, however, 
was impossible, because he had assumed at the outset that the desire 
is its own sufficient raison d'etre. There being no better reason in the 
premises than existence, actual prevalence of the desire, there could 
be none in the conclusion. But the fact that I desire a thing, or that 
any number of persons desire it, is of itself no proof that it is desir- 
able ; it only gives the general presumption of some better reason in 
each case than the mere desire. In order to find out this better 
reason, however, we must first set aside our personal feelings and the 
feelings of those who agree with us, and inquire dispassionately how 
far what we wish for is truly desirable, and not merely desired by 
this or that person ; that is to say, how far our facts are really 
premises for our conclusions. This is attempted in the principle of 
Utility, but only in form, because Utility is not a better reason, but 
only more of the same, an aggregate of desires, and cannot serve as 
a criterion to itself. 

What Hegel attempted in like case was to carry his logic into the 
establishment of his premises, by showing that there is no such thing 
as a private or separate advantage ; that our rights, as Burke said, 
must be limited in order to be enjoyed, not in order to save part by 
the sacrifice of the rest, but because it is a delusion to suppose that 
anything can really be an advantage to us which is at variance with 
the welfare of the community. It is through this perception, more 
or less distinct, that the vague and short-lived impulses of men take 
shape and continuity, and are realized as individual will and pur- 
pose ; in other words, that we become men instead of creatures 
having the form but not the distinctive character, of human beings. 
Without it the individual never really exists as such, never comes 
to himself as free, self-determined, and responsible for his own actions, 
but is swayed by mere generic impulses, and, however carefully we 
may keep our hands off him, is a slave wanting a master, and sure 
to find one. 
■ We have here an example of the " dialectic process," whereby the 
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Notion realizes itself as the standard to which the facts must con- 
form, — not through any violence done to them, but of their own 
motion. The business of Logic, in Hegel's view, is to reflect this 
living process whereby the particular is individualized and receives a 
name as a reality and an object of knowledge, in virtue of the univer- 
sal nature which it serves to manifest. There is nothing arbitrary or 
arrogant in such a claim ; it does not mean that things are to arrange 
themselves according to our notions of them ; on the contrary, it 
means that the nature of the thing, as displayed in its history, is the 
law that determines it, and that we are not to erect our abstract con- 
ceptions into laws merely by making them final and stating them as 
universal propositions. It is not we, for example, who refuse to 
" take men as they are," and to leave them to themselves so long as 
they do not interfere with others, but it is their own nature that 
refuses ; either as Conscience, if they are alive to it, or as Destiny, if 
they are not. We only look on, and, if we are wise, govern ourselves 
accordingly, without being imposed upon by the fact that the major- 
ity of men, perhaps all men, are selfish ; or erecting this fact into the 
ultimate law of human nature. 

The translation, Mr. Wallace says, " has tried to keep as closely as 
possible to the meaning, without always adhering very rigorously to 
the words of the original." The success of this attempt seems to 
us remarkably complete, and not at all diminished by the fact that 
many words and even sentences are to be found in the translation 
which are not in the original. Hegel had the ambition, which has, 
perhaps, been too piously respected by his followers and commenta- 
tors, to be comprehensive and final rather than to be intelligible. 
But as the time for definitive statements seems not yet to have come 
upon this earth, the result has been that many persons who might 
have derived great profit from Hegel's writings have been disgusted 
and repelled. Mr. Wallace has done wisely in selecting for transla- 
tion the Logic, which makes the first part of the " Encyclopaedia," 
rather than the " Science of Logic " ; for in the Encyclopaedia, Hegel 
seems in general less tightly buckled in his systematic armor, and 
more intent upon explaining his ideas than upon the irrefragable pres- 
entation of them. Still, even here there are obscurities enough, and 
in a translation these have to be faced. Mr. Wallace has, we think, 
admirably hit the mean betwixt a literal version, which could help 
only a beginner, and a paraphrase, which might be demurred to by 
more advanced students. There will of course be differences of 
opinion as to the rendering of certain terms, but we have found no 
occasion to differ from Mr. Wallace as to the meaning of any passage, 
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and we have not been able to satisfy ourselves of the desirability, on 
the whole, of any corrections whatever. What we are quite clear 
about is the great value of his work, even to those who are familiar 
with the original, and we should not except the German Hegelians 
from the number. 

His Prolegomena, Mr. Wallace says, " have not been given in the 
hope or with the intention of expounding the Hegelian system. They 
merely seek to remove certain obstacles, and to render Hegel less 
tantalizingly hard to those who approach him for the first time." Mr. 
Wallace probably wishes neither to dogmatize nor to be dogmatized 
over, but chooses to keep his hands free to clear the ground from mis- 
conceptions as to Hegel's philosophy, in any way that seemed best, 
and to bring it nearer to ordinary modes of thought and to the prob- 
lems of the day ; in short here, as in his translation, to introduce 
Hegel's ideas rather than his formulas. The short Vocabulary ap- 
pended to the Prolegomena is a masterly discussion of the most 
important terms which recur in Hegel's writings, and the translation, 
from the necessity of the case, is a perpetual commentary as well. 



6. — A Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems : an Index to every Word 
therein contained. By Mrs. Horace Howard Furness. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. iv, 422. 

■ The publication, in 1846, of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's " Concordance to 
Shakespeare's Plays " marked an era in the history of that voluminous 
and constantly increasing literature which his works have called into 
being. Then, as never before, did it become possible to make Shake- 
speare his own interpreter ; for then, as never before, • it became 
possible to make a minute and critical comparison of the phrases, 
words, and meanings of words to be met with in his writings. A 
marvellous book is Mrs. Clarke's Concordance. Its freedom from 
misprints in the text, and the exact accuracy of its multitudinous 
references, are wellnigh unexampled. But, great as its merits unde- 
niably are, its title — " The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare " — 
is a gross misnomer ; for it is evident that no concordance to Shake- 
speare can fairly lay claim to be considered " complete " which not 
only fails to take note of upwards of one hundred and seventy words 
occurring in his Plays, but which entirely omits his Poems. But 
now comes Mrs. Furness to make good — as far as she may — the 
regrettable deficiency in this vade-mecum of every Shakespearian stu- 
dent. She comes, too, with a volume by its " outwards so com- 



